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HIS is a trifle the best piece of book-mak- 

ing the Royerofters have ever done. The 
page is 8x10, the paper Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made. The type is the “Bruce Roman,” 
cut in 1835 & forgotten until yesterday when 
we dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 
ornaments were made by Sammy the Artist, 
and the whole designed and laid out by our 
Mr. Andrew Andrews. it-is a severely plain, 
yet elegant piece of work, of which we are 
rather proud. 


Bound solidly in boards, leather backs, $ 5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, 25.00 


Sent to the Elect on suspicion: a postal card 
will fetch it. Address 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N.Y. 
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This will interest you 
if you are progressive 








THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 


Has all the good features of every other t vee, 


and, in addition, the following exclusive features, o 
which no other typewriter possesses even one: 100 
different types, in 26 languages, all interchangeable, 
perfect and permanent alignment, uniform impres- 
sions, accommodates any width paper, unlimited 
speed, durability. Produces the most beautiful work. 
WRITES LIKE PRINT—PRINTS LIKE WRITING 
To these conceded perfections, the Hammond adds a 
crowning glory, “ Best manifolding, whether in qual- 
ity or quantity."’ 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
New York, N.Y. 





A BOOK ABOUT CALIFORNIA 


fis Easy and Inexpensive to Go There Now That the 
Railroads Have Reduced Their Ticket Fares. 


During the winter months, while 
those in most parts of the country are 
suffering from extreme cold and dis- 
agreeable weather, California, the 
land of sunshine, is radiant with fruits 
and flowers and everything that is 
green and beautiful. 

Formerly a trip to California was an 
expensive luxury, but now that the 
railroads have very greatly reduced 
the price of tickets, and particularly 
since we have introduced the “ Per- 
sonally Conducted Excursion’”’ idea, 
you Can go to California in a comfort- 
able through car by the choicest 
route and for a very moderate sum. 
@ Is it worth while to fight through 
the winter at home when you can so 
easily go where the ‘perfect climate 
will keep you strong and vigorous? 
The saving in doctor’s bills likely will 
pay for a California trip. Send six 
cents in postage for our handsome 
little book about California. It is in- 
tensely interesting and is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Address P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Mana- 
ger, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., 
Chicago. 
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We make only old fashioned 
—— an 


SBANA SEGARS 
Henry rving 


AND 


Baron De Kalb 


10 cents and up. Ask your dealer 


JOHN W. MERRIAM & CO. 
New York 
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RARE BOOKS 


at the BOOH-NOOK 

of JULIA EVERSON 
53/ Guaranty Loan Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Devoted to THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 
International reputation. Training in reading, 
teaching and for the professional stage. Phys- 
ical culture, teachers’ normal course. 





Annus! Scholarship Prise Awarded by Richard Mansfield 


Fall term begins Sept. 15th. For catalog ad- 
dress MISS ANNA MORGAN. 


Are you interested in plain, simple, 
old-fashioned 


hand-made Furniture? 


THAT IS THE KIND WE MAKE! 


© 


We ’d like to mail you our catalog 


showing some pictures of Things. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


























OR little magazine, “ACTION AND UTTER- 
ANCE,” contains matter of interest to speakers, 

readers, and actors. Fifty cents a year. Sample copy 

free to all Philistines. Published by the 

New York School of Expression 

318 West Fifty-seventh Street 
A series of helps for self study will be issued in the 
fall. Write for particulars. 


For Sal rora Sage Plants. 


One Dollar per dozen, warranted to grow. 
Address WISE BROTHERS, Nurserymen, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 




















Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G. P. A., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


American Authors Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women. 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 
suspicion. Address, 


THE ROYCROFT SP’op 
East Aurora, N “y 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE success of Little Journeys 

to Homes of Eminent Painters 
has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 

to shake the same tree again, so the 


series of Little Journeys for Nine- 
teen Hundred and Two will be 








More Journeys to the Homes of 


eourtwnen 


mtn 

They will be published as follows: 
RAPHAEL 7 COROT 
LEONARDO 8 CORREGGIO 
BOTTICELLI 9 GIAN BELLINI 
THORWALDSEN to CELLINI 
GAINSBOROUGH 11 ABBEY 
VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One. booklet a month will be issued 
as usual, beginning January rst, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys for 1902 without fee. 











FHE PHILISTINE- 





A Periodical of Protest 

EDITED BY ELBERT HUBBARD 

Circulation per month 110,000. Full page advertisement $100.00 
(One half or one quarter page at same rate.) 


SOME REASONS WHY YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
SHOULD APPEAR IN “THE PHILISTINE.” 
1 Its circulation is national and bona fide. 
2 It is read and passed along. 
3 It goes to a class of people who think and act for them- 
selves and who have the money and brains to discriminate 
in favor of good things. 
4 The present cost of a full p advertisement is less 
than one-twel/th of the cost of printing and addressing an 
equal number of ordinary postal cards. 
Ss The value of a n “The Philistine” is at least 
twelve times greater than the value of a postal card. 
6 The editor of “ The Philistine” is probably the most 
widely quoted and most positive force in literary 
world of today. 
7 Elbert Hubbard’s admirers and patrons form a distinct 
class who can be reached only through the medium of his 
publications 
8 While you may not agree with all you find in “ The 
Philistine’’ there are thousands who do, and who believe 
~ the advertisements as well as the writings of Fra El- 
ertus. 
9 The limited number of pages devoted to advertising 
greatly enhances the advertising value of “‘ The Philistine. 
10 No adverti t of a questionable nature is 
at any price. 
11 Rates will be doubled without ceremony as soon ag we 
feel that the publication is carrying a reasonable amount 
of edeersistns, with a view of making its riper rec $ on 
the most exclusive and therefore the most profitable to its 
patrons. 


Frederic W. Gardner 


Sole owner of all advertising space in 
the Hubbard “ Roycroft” publications, 


809 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



























Contemplations 


CONCERNING BIRTH & DEATH 
AND ALL THAT LIES BETWEEN 


Selected from the writings of ELBERT 
HUBBARD by Heloise Hawthorne 


“3 HIS book is made up of sixteen 
Ba essays, and about five hundred 
“orphic sayings.” Printed after 
the style of the early Venetians in two 
sizes of a strong and readable type, & 
two colors. As a fine piece of book- 
making it ranks high: the typographical 
difficulties in the way of producing 
such a work have seldom been over- 
come in recent times. As for the text it 
is a bible to some, and to others it is n’t. 
One hundred twenty pages, on English 
Boxmoor. 
In boards, leather backs and corners, 
$5.00 
Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, 
hand illumined, specially bound, $25.00 














No gtoney 


HE ROYCROFTERS ask for no 
money in advance. Simply let us 
know what books you would like 
to inspect, and if we have them they will 
go forward at once, express prepaid. Get 
your books first, see that they please you, 
then at your convenience pay for what you 
desire to keep, and return the balance. 
We do not sell to book-sellers, therefore 
occasionally there be dealers who cough 
or sneeze on mention of our name. Do not 
mind these jaundiced, jealous gentlemen of 
the anvil chorus—let us know what you 
want and we will try to please you. We are 
proud of our work and we want you to see 
it. No money in advance. 











he Ropcrofters, who are in 
Cast Aurora, Pew Bork, U. S. A. 




















** Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.’” 


If Pope had lived fifty years 
later than he did, he would have 
changed this generalization. His 
first cake of 


i ) 
“ears 


Soap would have convinced him 
of his error. 


Pears’ Soap is not an expen- 
sive soap, and it is all soap, pure 
soap, nothing but soap. For toi- 
let, bath and shaving, it is the 
best in the world, and has been 
so for more than a century. 


All sorts of stores sell it ; all sorts of people use it. 








The New Battle Creek Break- 
fast Filler—made from se- 
lected fuddies, freddies, chi- 
bots and chitterlings. 

Ladies love it, babies cry for 
it, and men who eat it are 
loved by the ladies who love 
it who have babies that cry 
for it. This is the filler food 
fidgeted for by Juno before 
she weaned Hercules— who 
was no bottle-baby—and fed 
to him afterward. 

Ask your Bagpiper and take 
no other. 

Please remember the name 
BALIVORAX, 




















VER Y CHECTAT On receipt of 

“A . ike Ten Dollars to 
pay for a Life Membership in the American 
Academy of Immortals, we record the new 
member’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, one each of 
every bound volume of the PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one 
of each bound volume as it comes out, and a 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
further send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the 1902 series. Up to the pres- 
ent time fourteen volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Volumes I, I], II], 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX and X have disap- 
peared from Mortal View. We do not know 
where they can be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be reprinted. 

THE PHILISTINE 

EAST AURORA NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


& 
= 
} SET OF PING-PONG FREE 
& 
} 4 
3 


With every Subscription to 


The Golfer = 
& 


Subscription, $3.00 a year. 





‘we offer is the genuine 
and famous game made by Parker Bros., the 
sole makers of Ping-Pong for the United 
States. Everyone wants this popular game 
of Ping-Pong, 

Our set consists of a box 


& 
& 
& 
co, 
Wood Bats, t Match Ping Pon fate (the rg 4 
co 
& 
co) 


Special Notice —* Set of Ping-Pong’ 





made) Regulation Posts and ‘Bound rent 

vised Laws of Ping-Pong for 1902 and A 

ker’s Book, “ The Game ea He wo Play ft” ay 
lustrated).. 


The complete game given to every subscriber to THE GOL- 
FER. Value $3.00. We do not_o’ it for sale. Sent ers 
press, ch to be paid by the receiver, or on receipt of 86 

cents extra will be sent by mail. 


THE GOLFER ™* “ASttSEe™** é 
sd 
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The PD hilistine 


Vol. 15 SEPTEMBER, 1902 No. 4 


EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHiLisTINEs by the 
Pastor of His Frock qe qe, 


HERE is that which is called 
plagiarism, and I trust that upon 
this theme no quibbler will chal- 
lenge my fitness to speak. 

A frivolous person has defined 
plagiarism as the act of taking your own wher- 
ever you find it. I shall not, however, attempt 
to becloud the subject with smartness, but will 
deal with it seriously and sincerely, as is meet. 
@ Plagiarism consists in appropriating as your 
own the Good Stuff of another. 

There are three degrees of this moral malady: 
petit plagiarism, plagiarism in the second de- 
gree, and grand plagiarism. 

Petit plagiarism consists in lifting simple 
thoughts and sentences ; plagiarism in the sec- 
ond degree, consists in lifting scenes and chap- 
ters; grand plagiarism consists in seizing the 
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THE PHI- whole book and putting your name on the title 





LISTINE pagew aw 





Grand plagiarism may be committed through 
the connivance of the plagiaree—in which case 
the offense is condoned. Judge Gaynor has re- 
cently ruled that an injunction in such an in- 
stance does not lie, although the parties may. 
@ The antithesis of plagiarism is kabojolism. 
This offense consists in attributing to another 
Good Stuff which he never expressed ; and, in 
short, is simply plagiarism placed wrong-side 
out, or more properly, if I may be allowed the 
expression, turned t’other end to. 

The simplest and most common form of kabo- 
jolism consists in quoting some absurd or 
mythical personage. In small towns the habit 
is as plentiful as the Jigger in July; and the 
Bucolic Philosopher at the Grocery constantly 
refers to Ol’ Bill Jones, and states what he 
could easily prove had Ol’ Bill not passed to 
the Realm of Shade. 

Dickens pictures this phase of kabojolism when 
he has Mrs. Gamp constantly refer to her 
mythical friend, Mrs. Harris. 

Kabojolism in the second degree consists in 
stating things tinted with risque and flavored 
like heinzbeans, for which you do not wish to 
stand sponsor, but which you feel should be 
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; said in the interests of the Higher Criticism. THE PHI- 
Therefore, you say them, and give another LISTINE 
credit w 
Kabojolism is no new thing: Thucydides tells 
of how Aristophanes referred to the great 
speech of Pericles over the Athenian heroic 
dead as “the best thing that Aspasia ever 
wrote” ww 
In the days of Augustus Cesar a part of the 
duties of the Questor was to write the orations 
for the Emperor. This was well understood, 
and nobody tried to dodge the proposition. 
Time does not change humanity much, for re- 
cently a zealous friend of Grover Cleveland 
put forth the claim that he was the only presi- 
dent since Lincoln who wrote his own messages. 
@ The late Judge Hubbard of Geneseo, N. Y., 
once gave a particularly eloquent and forceful 
Fourth of July oration. After the address a local 
joker stepped up, shook hands with the speaker 

‘ and asked him this question, “Judge, which 
one of your daughters wrote that speech ?”’ 
The Judge might have parried the gentle thrust, 
but instead the truthful man answered, ‘Oh, 
Nellie is the author of it!’”’ Then seeing the 
smiles on the faces of the bystanders he con- 
tinued, “‘ Nellie is the author of the speech, but 
as I am the author of Nellie, I claim the 
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THE PHI- 
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speech.” It is needless to say that the Judge 
was much more proud of his daughter who 
could write a good oration, than of any oration 
he could possibly write himself. I would be— 
would n’t you ? 

I once advertised one of my workmen as an 
Infant Prodigy—he was neither an infant nor a 
prodigy—but he looked the part. In the lan- 
guage of my friend, Colonel Ed. Geers, the 
Prodigy could not trot a little bit, but he was a 
tremendous looker. So I showed him to the 
visitors and they were wonderfully impressed. 
@ The genuine crackerjack work about the 
place was mostly done by small, red-haired 
and bow-legged men with freckles, and hand- 
me-down suits and diffident manners. As long 
as I could keep the Prodigy from talking, and 
at night destroy all the work he did during the 
day, as Penelope raveled the shroud, I was all 
right # w 

After a time the Prodigy affected a short velvet 
jacket, and a tailor-made codpiece. Soon he 
became known as the Wonder of the World. 
And worse than that, he began to believe it, 
and then either he or I had to go. 

He happened to be it. 

Voltaire was more given to kabojolitis than 
any other writer I now recall. He sent all the 
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savants of Europe digging in the libraries for THE PHI- 


men and books that never lived outside the LISTINE 


figment of his own pigment. 
Grand kabojolism consists in attributing to 
another a whole book you yourself have Dashed 
Off. Not long ago one Tark Boothington wrote 
a book. Bone, Marl & Co., offered to publish it 
if my name could be used as author. There 
was a thousand dollars in it for Tark, and as 
much for me, but the book was so bad I stood 
firm and absolutely refused to be bribed. My 
friend Edgar Saltus says in his monthly galli- 
maufry that Daudet used to employ ’prentice 
talent on his books. Some of Daudet’s boys did 
remarkably well for green hands, but they 
would occasionally lapse, as even careful 
writers may. A lady reader of Daudet’s Works 
having stumbled upon a beautiful anachronism 
wrote to Daudet and put him straight. There- 
upon, instead of writing a courteous note of 
thanks to the lady, Daudet so far forgot him- 
self as to reply, ‘Dear Madam: I have not 
read the book in question, and damn me if I 
will” ww 

When Rudolph von Liebich and Amy Fay were 
pupils of Franz Liszt, they were once making 
merry over a musical composition by the Duke 
of Weimar. “‘ Have a care, children,” said the 
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THE PHI- Master in his gentle way, ‘“‘ Have a care, chil- 
LISTINE dren, how you make fun of the music of princes 
—you can never tell who wrote it.” 
At least three instances are on record where 
men have created a nation that never existed 
and given the people a literature, a science 
and a religion complete. Chatterton started to 
do something like that, when he slipped his 
hawser and drifted to Bedlam. 
More than once it has happened that men have 
written books and knowing their own names 
could not give them sufficient ballast have put 
the MSS. on Deity. Indeed, this has been a not 
uncommon expedient—to attribute authorship 
of books and children to God. This lets all par- 
ties out from under, absolves from blame, and 
if there is credit to be gotten later someone 
always shows up and claims it as Agent for 
the Principal. 
The law defines a whole round of dire deeds 
and puts the blame on God. Lawyers work for 
two things, to defend and to prosecute. By 
placing the blame on God, man is let off; but 
there be lawyers who would like to get a ser- 
vice on God and make him show cause, mulct- 
ing him for damages, or placing him in con- 
tempt for non-appearance. This tendency to 
put the blame on somebody, and finally falling 
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back on God, on account of the difficulty in 
locating him, is a very ancient scheme. 

The life of the individual mirrors the life of the 
race. In my boyhood’s days we had a hired 
man named Joshua. If anything was ever lost, 
stolen, broken or misused, we would say, 
‘Josh, he done it!” 

That scheme of one Joseph Smith, disrespect- 
fully referred to by the ribald as “ Joe Smith 
of Nauvoo,” was no new thing. Six men in the 
history of the world have done the thing better. 
Smith wrote a fairish book, buried it in the 
ground, and at the right time dug it up and 
flashed it, with God’s name on the title page. 
So far God has written no pamphlet repudiat- 
ing it and the various other books attributed to 
him w 

That scheme of the “ Cardiff Giant” was worked 
out on the suggestion of men who assisted 
Smith with his Hot Stuff. The only difference 
was that Smith’s piece de resistance was a 
book, & the other fellows’ was a giant. Both were 
prepared by hand, both planted, both dug up. 
@ The fellows attributed their giant to God, just 
as Smith had done with his book—with this to 
their advantage, God has made giants, but 
whether he has made books or not is still de- 
batable w «# 
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THE PHI. A tather curious complication in the line of 
LISTINE <kabojolism came to me a few years ago. My 


friend, Colonel Cudahy of the Beef Trust, who 
they boastingly say in Chicago was suckled bya 
sow, just as Romulus and Remus were cared 
for by the she-wolf, wrote a somewhat sensa- 
tional novel. At least I heard he had written a 
novel inspired by a whiff of the Kiff, and 
although I had not seen the book, yet follow- 
ing a habit acquired while working on the New 
York “Sun,’’ I reviewed the book first and 
trusted to luck to read it later. Unfortunately 
for me it transpired that Colonel Cudahy had 
not written any book—he had only contem- 
plated having Samuel Eberly Gross write one 
for him. 

However, the review had gone out to the syn- 
dicate, and it could not be gotten back. Hardly 
had my critical comments on Colonel Cudahy’s 
work appeared than McClurg & Company tele- 
graphed me for a hundred copies, thinking I 
was the publisher. I advised Aleck that if he 
would forward me a case of six quarts, we 
would call it square. That disposed of him, but 
in less than a week, Charlie Thorne, of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, arrived in Sun-Up, 
and the first topic he brought up was the 
Cudahy novel. Mr. Thorne told me he had read 
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the book and considered my review an impar- THE PHI- 
tial and Able Effort. In thus saying he had LISTINE 
read a book that had never been written, 
Charlie revealed himself a peachful prevarica- 
tor, but as I had reviewed the work I was hardly 
in position to nail the lie. So we just stood 
there and looked at each other like two curs 
that had stolen a capon. Happily, just then Ali 
Baba called to me and asked where I had left 
the dung fork. This changed the subject, and I 
saw Thorne was as much relieved as I. 
The giving of letters of recommendation to 
folks for whom you have no use, is a common 
form of petty kabojolism. Then there are big 
men who often sell their names to boom things, 
like Judge Cheesemite of Keene, N. H., who 
é never weighed more than one hundred twen- 
ty pounds in the shade, who yet has his name 
placarded in the Boyce Weeklies as an example 
of a man whose life was saved by a certain 
Obesity Belt built at Jackson, Michigan. 
There is also that case of George Stevens, a 
noted jester, justler and all-’round jackanapes, 
of Toledo. Stevens made the fortune of Jim 
Laroux, a muskrat Frenchman, who invented 
a blood medicine called Perunia, and paraded 
Stevens as one who had been snatched from an 
untimely tomb by its use. Stevens, I hear, has 
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THE PHI- recently had a misunderstanding with Laroux, 


LISTINE and has stated in print that he never ever 





tasted the bellywash concocted by the muskrat 
rival of Dr. Pierce. 

In the meantime the muscovy muskrat rides 
in an automobile. 

Love itself is a form of kabojolism, for its prov- 
ince is to exaggerate the excellence of its sub- 
ject and bestow a credit where it is not wholly 
due. The beautiful, budding, blushing country 
lass, aged nineteen, is seldom the paragon of 
sweetness, gentleness, intellect, modesty and 
truth that we, editorially speaking, in our youth 
warmly averred. For a time we succeeded in 
making her think so, and later we had to 
gently undeceive her, otherwise she would 
have used us, editorially speaking, as a doormat. 
Life moves in spirals—periodicity is every- 
where—and recently I myself was exposed to 
kabojolitis. 

I was out with Major Pond on a lecture tour, 
and the Major prepared a circular setting forth 
the excellence of his attraction. This circular 
made me out to be quite the Greatest Thing 
that ever happened. The Major said my per- 
sonal presence was such that the audience was 
won before I had said a word; and when I be- 
gan to talk the multitude hung upon my words 
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spellbound. He declared I was the Themisto- 
cles who would lead the world out of artistic 
bondage w 
That settled it: I went to Major Pond and told 
him that if this Themistocles business were 
true, and I had no doubt but that it was, I 
should have at least One Hundred Dollars 
more a week wf 
At this the Major fell in a swoon and awoke 
swearing ; finally he cooled down and explained 
to me that I should know better—the circular 
was simply a case of commercial kabojolism: 
credit where it was not due. He told me I was 
really considerable of a chump,—a sort of wag- 
tongue chough, but it would not be good policy 
to say so on the bills. 
Then the Major explained to me this truth: 
The fifty-seven varieties of freak, and all the 
fantastic tricks, fussy airs, and foolish eleva- 
tion of the nose and chin of a cantatrice come 
from the fact that she reads the newspaper 
reports her impresario writes about her, and 
takes them literally. And this is why all im- 
presarios grow old and senile early in life—it 
comes from enduring the contumely of the pre- 
miere danseuse and the cantatrice, who refuse, 
womanlike, to take the small bills cum grano 
salis. The reason so many histrions express 
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THE PHI. their contempt for the horse-blocks—and every- 


LISTINE thing else—from the altitude of high Olympus, 





is because they regard the press notices penned 
by the manager as Holy Writ. 

A woman I know has a husband who is for 
her a spiritual sinker, yet she quotes him in 
public and puts him forth as an example of 
virtue—when, in fact, he is quite the other thing. 
Charles Frohman once told me that he consider- 
ed the romeike habit worse than hitting the pipe. 
He said every prima donna he ever knew, but 
one, was seven months gone with the halluci- 
nation that she was the dimity divinity of 
Orpheus—the favorite of the gods—all this 
through the romeike dalliance. Thus does the 
lady-star, who is a sort of ladybug, grow great 
on newspaper guff, and win the obese obeisance 
of toddy-mixers, bell-boys, hack drivers and 
other ardent expecters of scale. 

I am fully convinced that there is just as much 
kabojolism in the world as plagiarism—just as 
much undue credit given as credit withheld. 
@ Let me close with a somewhat sad but true 
incident: In New York, years ago, there used 
to live an elderly gentleman with long white 
whiskers, a linen duster and patriarchal ways. 
He was known as the ‘“‘Bum Peter Cooper.” 
At conventions, mass meetings and public 
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gatherings, his services were in demand attwo THE PHI- 
dollars per. All he had to do was to applaud LISTINE 
the speakers by pounding vociferously on the 
floor with his cane, say nothing and look like 
the real Peter Cooper. 
Finally, through the applause that always 
greeted him when he appeared upon the stage 
at public meetings, a buzzing blue-bottle got 
into his bonnet, and he became possessed of 
the idea that he was the Sure-Enough Peter 
Cooper, and the other man, who built the 
Cooper Union, was the Bum. He grew garru- 
lous and fell into the habit of referring to the 
Real Peter Cooper as a freak, a fake and a 
fraud. As long as the Bum was quiet, all was 
well, but when he began to talk, his supporters 
were obliged to throw him into the Irish Sea. 
@A good I-X-L bun, if he is a looker, has a 
place, but when it begins to put on airs, some- 
thing always happens. The bum is one of 
society’s luxuries. In the language of John 
Randolph, ‘the necessities we must have, but 
the luxuries we can do without.” 
The suggestion of one who has dallied both 
with plagiaritis and kabojolitis would be the 
advice of Ali Baba to the young Athenian who 
wanted to borrow twenty-five obuli so he could 
wed: DON’T. 
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At the last all Art is One, and the same truth 
can be stated of kabojolism. And I am fully 
convinced that as all things are held in place 
by the Opposition of Forces, and as the wind 
is only rushing to filla Vacuum, and the flow- 
ing waters are working out an equilibrium, so 
kabojolism is a part of the Great Plan to hold 
the balance true. 
Some of us are very sure that we are not get- 
ting the credit that is our due—we are not 
appreciated. If this is true let us take consola- 
tion in the thought that we are Necessary 
Parts of the Whole, and as we are not getting 
due credit, someone is getting a credit that is 
not his due. All is One, and nothing really 
makes any difference. 
My lords, I have done. 

wv 
WOMAN in Buffalo the other 
day had a petty quarrel with her 
husband, and locking herself in 
the bathroom, broke a bottle of 
carbolic acid so the stuff ran down 
the door and filled the house with its fumes. 
The door was forced, and there on the floor, 
with huddled knees, and a look of agony, seem- 
ingly unconscious, lay the woman. Dashes of 
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water, loud calls in her ears, wailings of neigh- THE PHI- 
bors and children, all failed to bring fortha LISTINE 
single sign of life. 
In fifteen minutes Doctor Arthur arrived. The 
first thing he did was to lay his ear to the wom- 
an’s heart. He listened, and then he smiled 
grimly. His next move was to drop a very little 
aquafortis on the woman’s nose. She awoke 
with a start, spit, sputtered, sat up, and in- 
dulged herselfin language unfit for publication. 
“What ’s the matter with her?” asked the 
stricken husband, at the bottom of the stairs, 
as the Doctor was trying to make his escape. 
@ “God help me—and you! I do not know what 
is the matter with her, but I advise the Apple 
Sprout. Two dollars, please,—thank you.” 

> we 

N August twentieth there arrived 

f}in East Aurora four Telephone 

4] Magnates. I trust you know what 

a Magnate is! The distinguished 





visitors were Hon. Thomas W. 
Finucane, Hon. Ed. O’Grady, Hon. Miles T. 
O’Reilly and Hon. Jack Finucane, all from 
Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 

They came in an automobile called ‘‘ The Pur- 
ple Devil.” 
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The distance from Buffalo to East Aurora is 


LISTINE eighteen miles, and I was assured that the 


ground was covered in just twenty minutes. 

It was an electric automobile, but I noticed 
there was a jug of benzine under the seat for 
use in case of emergencies. 

The visitors referred to this jug as the “ can.” 
@, When the Hon. Mr. O’Reilly explained that 
they did not come to East Aurora on purpose 
to see me I was slightly disappointed. “We 
come to the stock farm—see!’’ he said. And 
then I thought the honor was mine for the 
same reason that Bath-House John had fav- 
ored us. “*We come to the stock farm—see! 
and t’o’t we would look in on youse, too. Where 
is the Mother Superior ?’’ 

And then I had to explain that there was none, 
and that our Shop was neither monastery nor 
nunnery. 

The Magnates looked at each other and 
scratched their heads, perplexed. Three of 
them had to remove their hats to scratch their 
heads, but the Hon. Thomas W. Finucane 
didn'tww 

**Did you lose your hat on the fast run?’ I 
ventured. 

“Me? yes,” replied the Magnate. ‘‘I los’ me 
lid—a Panama dat cos’ me fifty las’ week! And 
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I would n’t let de chaffer stop to pick it up— 
T ’ell wi’ de tile, says I. I never did like dem 
kind o’ hats!” 

The next Sunday when Deacon Buffum, who 
lives out on the Buffalo plank road, took up the 
collection at Rev. John Sayles church, I drop- 


ped my dime into a fifty dollar Panama. 
w 
7A\OME years ago the General Su- 


a? IP 
at ee coe of the Wabash Rail- 
Sek road was one A. A. Talmage. 


ards \s Talmage had the bark on like an 
ee Ali Baba bench. 


This man Talmage was no kinsman of the 
preacher family by that name—not exactly. 
He had a vocabulary that was at once pictur- 
esque, pungent and permeating. When Tal- 
mage was excited he would moo like a cow, 
laugh like a calf and bellow like a bull. No 
one could tell at such times whether he was 
pleased or wroth—his irony and praise were so 
much alike that no one could tell which was 
which. Time alone was the revealer. 

As a railroad man he wanted the thing done 
and done right; and a course as captain on a 
Mississippi steamboat had fixed upon him a 
pleasant knock-down and drag-out habit of 
speech ww 
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THE PHI- Talmage was what Boston folkscal Western. 
LISTINE ( And it so happened that Talmage was going 





over the road on a trip of inspection, and 
stopped at Peru, Indiana. The agent there was 
a new man, quite a young fellow, Alexander 
Robertson by name. It seems he had never 
seen Talmage nor had Talmage seen him. 
Talmage came rooting through the office ask- 
ing forty questions and not waiting for answer 
to any. At last he growled, “‘Are you the Agent ?”’ 
@ “Yes,” said the young man. 

‘“*Well, where ’’s your desk?’’ demanded Tal- 
mage. 

“I have n’t any—I don’t do any work—I just 
see that others do it,’”’ was the answer, given 
with a touch of acerbity. 

The truth was that the Agent’s roll-top desk 
had that morning been sent up to the local 
furniture man for repairs. 

‘“*No desk!” roared Talmage, ‘well by the 
great hellity devilty dam, you are the only man 
of brains I ’ve seen since I shaved this morn- 
ing. I1’ll make you a Division Superintendent, 
that ’s what I ’ll do, by the great jumping 
jehosaphat! Here I pay men superintendent’s 
pay and they do agent’s work, and I pay men 
agent’s pay and they do office boy work. A 
man who has no desk and gets others to do all 
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the work is a great man—I ’Il make youa Di- THE PHI- 
vision Superintendent!” LISTINE 
And Talmage rushed for his private car. 
Robertson did n’t know whether he was to be 
discharged or promoted. But in a few days 
when there came along a sober and sane let- 
ter from Talmage’s secretary, making a few 
minor criticisms and commending the order of 
his office he felt relieved. The more Robertson 
thought about what Talmage had said, the 
more he believed Talmage was right: the val- 
uable man is one who can successfully direct 
the efforts of others. Robertson set himself 
the task of doing nothing where he could get 
someone else to do it. This gave him leisure to 
plan and think and devise. His work never 
chased him—he chased the work. His promo- 
tion came by sure and safe steps, and Talmage 
did just what he had promised, and not because 
he had promised it either. Robertson created a 
system; and moreover he did not get nerv. 
pros. in the operation. Nerv. pros. comes from 
letting your work chase you. 

The Wabash Railroad has been a kindergarten 
for Railroad men. Some of the best and strong- 
est railroad managers in the country have 
served an apprenticeship on this road. Con- 
stant changes, demands for improved methods, 
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THE PHI- greater safety and better time, have developeda 


LISTINE breed of hardy, active, alert, capable and intel- 





ligent men. Here are a few of the Wasbash 
graduates: 

George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central. 

George W. Stevens, President Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad. 

Charles M. Hays, General Manager, Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

F. W. Morse, Third Vice-President, Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

E. H. Fitzhugh, General Manager, Central 
Vermont Railroad. 

William F. Merrill, First Vice-President, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
Charles E. Doyle, General Manager, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad. 

J. M. Herbert, Manager, Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad. 

F. H. McGuigan, Manager, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. 

W. A. Garrett, General Superintendent, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad. 

William Cotter, General Superintendent, St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad. 
C. H. Chappell, Receiver, O. & St. L.,O. K. C. 
& E. and K. C. & N. Connecting Roads. 
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H. C. Townsend, General Passenger Agent, 
Missouri Pacific Railway System. 
H. S. Pritchett, President, School of Technol- 
ogy, Boston. 
Soil, climate and social condition in the Mid- 
dle West, have combined to produce almost a 
distinct type. Semi-pioneer life with stress, 
obstacle and deprivation make men self-reliant, 
inventive, strong. If the difficulties are too 
great you may subdue, depress and dwarf, but 
in the Middle West there are sure crops. Na- 
ture is bountiful, yet she must be won. “ Noth- 
ing without labor,” is her watchword. If you 
work, and work intelligently, your reward is 
certain, sure. 
In Indiana, Illinois and Iowa there are fifty 
towns, or cities if you please, of twenty thous- 
and and upward population, that have their 
electric railways, water and sewage systems, 
pavements, banks and prosperous factories 
that have all sprung into being inside of forty 
years @w 
This has taken an immense amount of thought, 
foresight, patience and energy. And the best 
result of all this work has not been the electric 
railways, water systems, pavements, banks 
and elevators—it has been Men. 
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THE PHI- The Men have made the Business, and Busi- 


LISTINE ness has made the Men. 





And very much of the heavy business of the 
East is now being done by graduates of this 
Western School of Hard Knocks. 

The chief factor, of course, in building up the 
West has been the railroads. The railroads 
had to be built, stocked and manned; the men 
who operate the railroads had to be trained. 
There were no precedents—no schools, no ex- 
perts excepting as men made themselves ex- 
perts. And the work of railroading is yet ina 
seething state of evolution. Let a Division 
Superintendent drop out for a year’s vacation 
and he ’ll not know his road when he gets 
home ¥ # 

Within five years’ time every rail on the main 
line of the C., B. & Q. has been taken up and 
replaced with something better. Curves that the 
original constructors thought to be necessary 
have been obliterated; in several instances 
towns have been left out, and are now reached 
by a stub. 

‘Why did you cut that town out?” I askeda 
Superintendent on the Northwestern. “ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘the place is five miles out of our 
course and fifty feet above our level. The road 
originally ran there so to get the business of 
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the town, but through traffic is what counts THE PHI- 
now. If we continued to run through that town LISTINE 
we would have to lift every pound of freight 
and every passenger that fifty feet and carry 
that five miles extra. We figured it out that it 
cost us a hundred thousand dollars a year for 
the privilege of lifting and running our tonnage 
through the place. We could n’t afford it, and 
so we changed the grade.” 

Men did not figure that way a few years ago— 
the world of railroading moves. 

Here’s an idea put through by a Wabash man 
within the last year: Every railroad that has a 
foreign car in its possession pays twenty cents 
a day for the use of that car. After thirty days 
it is a dollar a day. The business used to be 
done on a mileage basis, and the result was 
there was a great dearth of cars. The cars were 
used for storage and left standing until their 
contents were sold. It is n’t so now—for they 
are rushed back to their owners to avoid the 
per diem charge, and there are plenty of cars to 
do the business. 

That one little idea pushed out and carried 
into execution means millions of dollars to the 
tailways of the West. 


Verily, in the midst of life we are in debt. 
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SoS walINE of the Big Boys on the Wa- 
¥) 


¢ SSS . bash—a man so big that the Van- 
ae P94) derbilts have their eye on him—is 


Ny hy Alexander Robertson, General 
Led), Superintendent of all Wabash 
lines in Illinois. The best thing to me that this 
man Robertson has done has been his firm 
fight against the practice of discharging men 
who make mistakes. Inthis he has shown him- 
self as fine a humanitarian as he is effective as 
an executive officer. 
The Wabash does not discharge a man for inat- 
tention and neglect. To fire a man for mis- 
takes is really absurd — the chances are that the 
new man you put in will be just as incompe- 
tent. Keep your men and shift them if neces- 
sary, but stick to the men who know your 
business. If you throw out an old employee 
you have to educate a new one. The splendid 
thing to do is to take the incompetent man, 
and through patience and right treatment 
make him competent. This is a real achieve- 
ment. To this end the Wabash has a sys- 
tem of merit and demerit marks. If you do 
well you get credit, and if you doill itis charged 
against you, but no man is damned eternally 
so long as he tries. An account is kept with 
every man, and any man can get a transcript 
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of his record any time. The man who has a THE PHI- 
clear record is very proud of it. A transcript LISTINE 
showing fifty merit marks is a thing to boast of 
and does a man more good than an increase in 
pay. It is a decoration—he belongs to the Le- 
gion of Honor. 
One conductor whose account I examined had 
apprehended a professional gambler who had 
fleeced a passenger. The conductor arrested 
the man, took him in the baggage car, and 
chained him to the wall until he got to St. 
Louis where he turned him over to the author- 
ities. For this the conductor got his ten merit 
marks. An engineer, by name Marion Davis, 
had gone out onthe pilot of his moving engine 
and rescued a child that was playing between 
the rails; he had also made thirty very fast 
runs, teported a burning bridge, two washouts, 
and captured a tramp who was throwing stones 
at the cars. These things were all to the credit 
of Davis and not a single demerit mark was 
against him. There’s a man who will always 
be taken care of. 
If enough demerit marks are against a man he 
is put back. For instance, an engineer might 
run thrcugh a switch, smoke cigarettes on 
duty anc visit a saloon. These things would 
make demerits. When he got enough demerits 
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THE PHI- he would be made a fireman and might be 


LISTINE pushed right along down until he was a section 





man or a car cleaner. Before that was reached, 
however, it is very likely the man would resign. 
@ The Wabash does not discharge men—it 
tries to make them efficient—and if they can- 
not stand the curriculum they go of their own 
accord @ # 

I have mentioned the Wabash, not necessarily 
because it stands at the head of the Western 
roads in matter of new and improved methods 
—no railroad or company can long monopolize 
an idea—but simply because I happen to know 
something of what it has done and is doing in 
the line of safe and economic transportation. 








SAT in the cab of No. 602 at De- 
catur, waiting for the Continental 
Express from St. Louis. We were 
to pick this “dandy train’ up 
and carry her to Danville, seven- 
ty-four miles. Marion Davis, the little clean- 
shaven, grizzled engineer had climbed down 
and gone around his big engine twice and car- 
ressed every bearing. He now sat in his place 
with watch in hand. “She ’s fifteer minutes 
late,” he said. 

Just then came the screech of the ‘“‘Continen- 
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had brought the train from St. Louis was 
quickly uncoupled. We backed in. I sat with 
one hand on the bell-rope watching for the 
Conductor’s signal. But there was more delay 
—there was a private car being attached bya 
switch engine in the rear. 

The little grizzled man looked back & scowled. 
@ “What kind of a man is Aleck Robertson ?” 
I called. 

But Davis did not answer—the conductor had 
signaled to start. 

And how easily, gently and surely we moved 
away. The dignity and power of No. 602 was 
magnificent. 

Soon the town lay behind, and I saw a smile 
oftriumph play over the face of Davis where 
before sat the scowl. One hand was on the 
throttle, the other seemed to toy with the air 
brake. . 

We passed a freight on a siding, where a 
brakeman stood at a switch and motioned all 
right. I held my watch on the mile posts and 
was astonished to see we were making a mile 
a minute. 

Through the towns and villages we flew, and 
everywhere we seemed to be expected. Men 
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tal.’”’ She slowed down and stcpped, eighteen THE PHI- 
minutes behind time. The tired engine that LISTINE 





THE PHI- stood at the switches, crossings and at every 


LISTINE platform the Station Agent or Operator came 





out, motioned that all was well, and urged us on. 
@ There was no song of the rail—you can’t 
count rails any more on a good railroad—there 
was just the terrific onward splitting of the air. 
@ We slowed down at Danville, and I saw by 
the grin of triumph on the grizzled face of the 
little man that he had made up the lost time, 
even in spite of the extra private car. 
As we stopped Davis leaned over and said, 
‘‘He wants the thing done right, and he wants 
it done now. And if you ever hear a fellow call- 
ing him names, depend on it, the rogue has 
been reduced through demerits, and he ’s the 
thing, not Aleck.” 
And that was the answer to my question asked 
just seventy-six minutes before. 
“‘Oh,” I smiled, “‘ you must be a favorite of 
Aleck’s.” 
“‘ Aleck Robertson has no favorites—he works 
for the Wabash!” was the gently rebuking re- 
ply. We shook hands and I stepped down and 
climbed into the cab of the new engine that 
was waiting to take us to Peru. 

wv 
To be famous is to be slandered by people who 
do not know you. 
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“Never you darken that door 
again.”’ These parents occasion- 
ally disowned their sons because 
they did things they ought not. But fond par- 
ents do not express themselves that way quite 
so much as they did in the good old days agone, 
—and how fortunate that they have gone! The 
world is getting better. 

The little man is still a bit afraid his family 
may be disgraced, or he himself lose caste, 
through the fault of another. 

So in turn if his acquaintances happen to have 
the applause of the world, he gets up close and 
rubs off all the glory he can make stick to him- 
self wr w 

Should these friends drop into disgrace—or 
seeming disgrace—he makes hot haste to get 
out from under. 

Oh, it is a fine thing to be loyal: who cares 
whether the reports are true or false! If our 
friend stumbles we will help him to rise, and in 
helping him to rise we will rise ourselves. It is 
a great privilege to pardon; it is better still to 
look through the fault and see so much to ad- 
mire that you perceive nothing to forgive. 

If your friend reveals his humanity and the 
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HE virtuous fathers used to say Tur PHI. 
to daughters who had lapsed, LISTINE 





THE PHI- rabble forsake him, it is your opportunity — 


LISTINE stand by him. If death, disgrace, or poverty 





comes to your friends—then is the time they 
need you # ¥ 

Do not court the rich, the influential, the learn- 
ed—let them go. They can do without you. “A 
man is known by the company he keeps ’’—that 
is so, & depend upon it, that the man or wom- 
an who is intent on associating only with the 
best, has a very small bank balance of worth 
and virtue, and the fear is, that some social cy- 
clone will wipe it out. 

Be big, and associate with any one with whom 
fate casts your lot. The question of “who is 
my neighbor ?” is just as paramount now as it 
was two thousand years ago. 

Your neighbor is the man who has fallen 
among thieves, been beaten sore, robbed, and 
left for dead. 

Your neighbor is the man who needs you. 





T is foolish to say sharp, hasty 
things, but ’t is a deal more fool- 
ish to write ’em. When a man 
sends you an impudent letter, sit 
right down and give it back to 
him with interest ten times compounded—and 
then throw both letters in the waste basket. 
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Dickie of the Eternal Quest asks this question: THE PHI- 
Why is it that men of genius so often prefer LISTINE 
some little Mathilde, when the presidents of so 

many women’s clubs are theirs for the asking? 

@, The answer is, I think, that a passion for the 

Chairperson is hardly possible when any mo- 

ment you may be ruled out of order, and or- 

dered to take your seat. 


ote At ea nia ae 


hated 


Common Sense is the ability to detect values— 
to know a big thing from alittle one. I’d rather 
possess Common Sense than to have six de- 
grees from Trinity College, Oxford. 

I will not pray that each day be a perfect day, 
but I will pray to lapse not into indifference. 

I will not pray that each time I shall build both 
strong and true; but imperfect, I will pray for 
impulse that I may build anew. 
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When sympathy finds vent in vengeance and 
i love takes the form of strife, who can say where 
it will end! 
The worst variety of pride is that which prides 
itself on being without pride. 
Since men differ from their parents in mental 
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THE PHI.- characteristics much more often than they re- 


LISTINE semble them, it is hardly safe to talk about the 





“ Law of Heredity.” 

No man should dogmatize excepting on the 
subject of theology. Here he can take his stand, 
and by throwing the burden of proof on the 
opposition he is invincible. 





The recipe for perpetual ignorance is: Be sat- 
isfied with your opinions and content with your 
knowledge. 

Have n’t you ever felt that the prince is as good 
as the pauper, even if he is no better? 
Responsibilities gravitate to the person who 
can shoulder them, and power flows to the man 
who knows how. 


It is doubtless true that stupid men by remain- 
ing quiet may often pass for men of wisdom: 
this is because no man can really talk as wise 
as he can look. 


When two men of equal intelligence and sin- 
cerity quarrel, both are probably right. 

In ethics you cannot better the Golden Rule. 
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SUSPICION 


Leads to the Real Cause 


The question of coffee disease or Postum health be- 
comes of the greatest importance when we are thrown 
on our own resources. Many a woman when suddenly 
left without means of support can make a comforta- 
ble living if health remains. 

A brave little woman out in Barnes, Kansas, says. “I 
feel that I owe you a letter for the good Postum Cof- 
fee has done me. For years I was a great sufferer 
with nervousness without ever suspecting the cause. 
Two yéars ago I came down with nervous prostration. 
My work was light but I could not do it, I could not 
even sew or read. 

My sleep was broken and unrefreshing ; I suffered in- 
tensely and it. seemed only a matter of time till I 
must lose my reason. 

My mental distress was as great as my physical, when 
one day a friend brought me a trial of Postum Coffee 
and urged me to use it instead of coffee for a few 
days saying that Postum had cured her of a liver 
trouble and sick headaches: I replied that I thought I 
could not give up coffee, I had always used it as a 
stimulant, however the Postum Food Coffee proved to 
.be pleasing to the taste and I used it and was sur- 
=~ to see that I was resting and getting better. 
My husband bought several packages and insisted on 
me using it altogether. Gradually but not the less surely, 
I fully recovered. I never used coffee afterward and 
when I was left a widow a year later I was able to 
open a dressmaking shop and support myself and lit- 
tle girls.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 
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Two, three and four hours a day for 
six, nine or twelve years to obtain 
what the CHASE & BAKER PIANO 
PLAYER can give you instantly. 


The time of long hours for practice for years has 
gone. In future every home will have its piano 
layer, and no home will have piano slaves. 

e Chase & Baker Piano Player means freedom 
from drudgery with all the musical atmosphere 
that the best pianist could supply. 

The pleasure is all yours. The work is all the 
piano player’s. 


The Chase & Baker Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 
or representatives : 
NEW YORK: The Steinertone Company, 
87-89 Fifth Avenue. 
BOSTON: The Hallet & Davis Piano Co., 
146 Boylston Street. 
CINCINNATI: The Smith & Nixon Piano Co., 
12 E. 4th St. 
CHICAGO: Julius Bauer & Company, 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: The Wiley B. Allen Co., 
931 Market Street. 
CLEVELAND: The Hart Piano Co., . 
133-135 The Arcade. 
PITTSBURG: W. T. Fredericks, 
633 Smithfield St, 
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Poems 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





HATEVER the awards of a factitious 

“Hall of Immortals,” in the true pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble home in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, new and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whose fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement. 
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We are showing at our 
new store New Designs 
in Table Glassware ~» 
Also Special Pieces en- 
cased for presentation. 








C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


3 & 5 W. 19th St., cor. Fifth Ave., New York 
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Dreams 


By Olive Schreiner 





O* Roycroft paper ; all “ tall 
™— copies,” and printed from 
the William Morris “ Troy” 
type. Borders, initials and or- 
naments all designed by Saint 
Gerome. 


Bound plainly in boards, price 
five dollars. _ 

A few copies on Japan Vellum 
at fifteen dollars each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York, U.S.A. 














printers & publishers | 


Are invited to call at the NEW || 
YORK Office of the Undersigned 
to examine one of our Half Super 
Royal “Colt’s Armory,” Platen 
Printing Presses driven by a Stow 
Electric Motor with new variable 
speed adjustment; the range of 
controllable operation being about 
seventy percentum above the min- 
imum rate. @ Our line of presses 
comprise, aside from Letterpress, 
distinct adaptations for Embossing, 
Paper Box Cutting and Scoring, 
Stamping and Inlaying. @ Largely, 
and in many instances exclusively, 
used by the most progressive print- 
ers in America and Europe, among 
whom ~may be mentioned The 
Roycrofters. 


fohn Chomson Press Companp 


258 BROADWAY, POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILD- 
ING, NEW YORK CITY. MONADNOCK BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 





























A List of Books 


For Sale by the Roycrofters 








Maud $2.00 
Aucassin and Nicolete 2.00 
Will o’ the Mill 2.00 
Story of a Passion 2.00 
Golden River 2.00 
Message to Garcia and 

Thirteen Other Things 2.00 
Old John Burroughs 2.00 
Christmas Eve 2.00 
Christmas Carol 2.00 
Self-Reliance 2.00 
Poe’s Poems 2.50 
Rubaiyat - 5.00 
Dreams 5.00 
Hamlet 5.00 
Little Journeys, accord- 

ing to binding 2,3 and 5.00 
Philistine, Vols. XI, XII, 

XIII, XIV 1.00 
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Little Journeys 


By Elbert Hubbard 









Vols. VI, VII, VIII, IX and X 


New Series, Edition de Luxe. 



























Volume Six 


MORRIS TENNYSON MILTON 

BROWNING BURNS JOHNSON 
Volume Seven 

MACAULAY ADDISON COLERIDGE 

BYRON SOUTHEY DISRAELI 
Volume Eight 

WAGNER CHOPIN BACH 

PAGANINI MOZART MENDELSSOHN 
Volume Nine 

LISZT HANDEL SCHUMANN 

BEETHOVEN VERDI BRAHMS 


Volume Ten 

RAPHAEL BOTTICELLI GAINSBOROUGH 
LEONARDO THORWALDSEN VELASQUEZ 
Frontispiece Portrait of each subject, text on 
Roycroft water-mark, hand-made paper, initials 
and title-page hand-illumined, bound in limp 
chamois—silk lined, gilt top. Price of volumes 
is Three Dollars each. 

A few specially bound in boards, leather back 
and corners, at Five Dollars each. 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 
































Little Journeys 


To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 





SERIES OF 1902 





On hand-made paper, each 
bound in Limp Chamois, 
silk lined, with silk marker, 
frontispiece portrait, hand 
illumined ¥ FH HHH 





| The twelve volumes, $12.00 
Single Numbers, 1.00 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
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Roycroft Mottoes 
. (ILLUMINED) 
On heavy Charcoal paper, 
wide margins, suitable for 
framing. Size, about 8 x 12. 


TEXTS AS FOLLOWS 


—= 








Speak well of every one, if you speak of them at all—none 
of us is so very good! 

Blessed is that man who has found his work. 

Men are great only as they are kind. 

Lift the stone and thou shalt find me: cleave the wood and 
there am I. 

They say—what say they? Let them say. 

Talk less and listen more. 

We are all children in the kindergarten of God. 

Be gentle and keep your voice low. 

Aim high and consider yourself capable of great things. 
Do your work as well as you can—and be kind. 

THE ROYCROFT CREED. 

MENTAL ATTITUDE. 


The Sowing Oxphic Sayings of Ali Baba, in similar style, 
suitable for framing: 

Blessed is that man who does not rubber. 

It is a wise guy who does not monkey with his destiny. 
Don’t scrap ! Do unto others as you weuld be done by. 

Life is too short to spend in Chewing the > 

Those who do not know how to take the Paiiistine had 
better not. 

Folks who never do any more than they get paid for, 
never get paid for any more than they do. 





= = 


The package of eighteen mottoes, by mail, 
$1.50, or singly say 10 cents each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
AT EAST AURORA, N. Y. 





THE ESSAY ON 


SELF-RELIANCE 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


(ness TD) EBA 


n& ‘ 


HE tide comes and goes, and authors who 
are in high favor in one period drop back in 
another. We have had Emerson waves, then 
Emerson would ebb a bit, but he always came 
back. He is now by common consent America’s 


Greatest Writer—the inspirer of writers. Three 
things he wrote which are sufficient to found a 
reputation on: Compensation, Friendship and 
Self-Reliance. The last one you read you will 
declare is the best—none will ever grow old. We 
have made a fairly pleasing volume of this un- 
dying essay, Self-Reliance. 


Limp leather, silk lined, $ 2.00 
100 on Japan Vellum, specially bound, 10.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 














Special 


We have ten sets of 
“Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians” that would 
do well for say a birth- 
day present. The books 
are especially illumin- 
ed, bound in three- 
’ quarters Levant, hand 
tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price 
for the set of two vol- 
ames is Fifteen Dollars 


Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y. 























THE ROYCROFT 
PHALANSTERY 


TARIFF FOR TRANSIENTS 








MEALS (such as they are), Thirty- 


five Cents. : 

LODGING, Fifty Cents. 

BOARD & LODGING by the week, 
say Seven Dollars. 


If parties of a dozen or more are to come, it is 
well to telegraph ahead to the Bursar, so ac- 
commodations can be secured. 

Humanists are always welcome, and if they 
prefer, can render an equivalent for accom- 
modations by a personal appearance in the 
potato patch with Ali Baba. 


Othe” PrinisteVOe Biden, 


Twelve, Thirteen & Fourteen, only, 
bound solidly in boards, leather 
backs (ads and covers all bound 
in) One Dollar each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 








STYLES PER PAIR. 




















A CHRISTHAS CAROL 


Being a Story for Children and 
Grown-Ups by Charles Dickens 


A 


a story “contains the soul of the 

man,” said Sir Walter Besant. The proof 
that it is great art lies in the fact that it is 
interesting to children and grown-ups alike. 
And another fact worth noting is, that of 
all Dickens wrote this was his favorite, and 


from it he read in public again and again, 
as only he could read. Dickens once spoke 
in Plymouth Church, and in introducing him 
Henry Ward Beecher ‘said, “I love Charles 
Dickens because he loves children.” 


Bound in limp leather, silk lined, especially 
suitable for a Christmas present, $ 2.00 


One hundred on Japan Vellum, 15.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 





per eet arene ap instruments from $50 
to $10,000. Mewftifly payments may be arranged. 
Violins sewt on seven days examination, Formal 
Certificate-6f° Genuineness with each instrument. 


_ LYON & HEALY, “acm 


» 4 
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utWully illustrated book on  Sumnaney 
“Teips to Michigan. We have a “suspicion 
tyouleed it. Address 


iD. "G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., CG. A. & D. Ry., 
Bg OA may 

'ERHAPS you would like to 
‘see the 1902 Roycroft Catalog. 
WH contains a reprint of that. 
January Cosmopolitan article,» 

‘telling about the Shop and Things; 

also some pictures of the workers, 

buildings, bindings, etc, that wil] in- 

terest the Elect. 

A postal card will fetch it. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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Printed Every Little While se 
i] for Tie Society of the Phi- 

listines’ aid Published by . 

Them Monflily. Subscrip-. 

ion, One’ Dollar. Yearly # 
my Single Copies, Ten Cents. _ 

J OCTOBER, 1yoa rf di i 
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UT in a little town in the in- 
terior of Michigan away from 
the marts of trade, an honest 
man commenced, many years 
ago, to make an honest stove, 

as well as it could be made. His pro- 
gress at first was slow and painhatty 


discouraging, but would you believe 
it, that honest stove today enjoys the 
largest sale of any stove in the world, 
simply because the honest methods 
of P. D. Beckwith of Dowagiac, Mich., 
have been followed by his successors. 


The name of this stove is “ Round- 
Oak,” and whether you want to heat 
your house with a stove or furnace, 
or want something to cook with, you 
will make no mistake if you insist 
upon having a genuine “Round-Oak ”’ 
The woods are full of Oaks—but the 
“Round-Oak” is sold by only one 
agent in each town. 








